








Facts for 

Prospective Members 


Who are the Trail Hikers ? 

The Sky Line Trail Hikers of the Canadian 
Rockies comprise an independent group of alpine 
enthusiasts who each year hold a five-day camp 
in the vicinity of Banff or Lake Louise in Alberta. 

What are their principal aims? 

Among their principal aims are the encourage¬ 
ment of hiking over Rocky Mountain trails, the 
construction of new trails and the maintenance 
and improvement of those already existing, the 
preservation of our national parks,' and co¬ 
operating with other organizations with similar 
aims. 

Can I become a member? 

You or anybody else can join the hikers at any 
time you wish. Membership is open to all — 
irrespective of sex, age, color, creed or profession. 
We welcome new members to our organization. 

What are the requirements} 

To become a full-fledged member it is necessary 
to have accumulated a minimum of 25 miles’ 
hiking on Rocky Mountain trails. This is usually 
acquired by most hikers at the five-day camp. 
Annual membership fee is one dollar. 

Is climbing experience necessary? 

The answer is no. We are not mountain 
climbers: we do not scale cliffs with ropes and 
crampons. We are walkers of the uphill and 
downdale type. The hikes are not strenuous and 
can be enjoyed by anyone who likes a good 
walk with a side order of spectacular mountain 
scenery. 

How do I join the annual hike? 

To join the annual hike send your application 
to the Secretary-Treasurer, Sky Line Trail Hikers 


of the Canadian Rockies, Banff, Alberta, Canada' 
accompanied by a five-dollar deposit. Your 
deposit will be refunded if you alter your plans 
on or before July 1. 

What is the total fee? ^ 

Total cost of the hike is $26.00. This includes 
teepee accommodation for five days, meals in 
camp, services of attendants, gratuities, and 
(this year) bus accommodation between Banff 
and Sunshine Lodge where the hike begins. 

Sleeping bags can be rented for $5.00 each for 
the camp’s duration. Mattresses, rubber ground 
sheets and blankets are provided at no cost 
where these are required. 

When are the hikes held? 

The hikers usually hold their annual camp over 
the last week-end in July or the first in August. 
This year the dates are Saturday, July 31 to 
Wednesday, August 4, inclusive. 

Hew are carr ps set up? 

Camps are made up of Indian teepees, con¬ 
structed and decorated by the Stony Indians 
who have a reservation at nearby Morley. The 
teepees are equipped with vents so as to permit 
the lighting of fires inside when nights are cool. 
Three to feur hikers can share a teepee in comfort. 

Can I keep pace with the vets? 

You don’t need to. At the start of each day’s 
hike, members are divided into groups according 
to their experience, their scenic tastes and the 
amount of hiking they wish to accomplish. Each 
group has an experienced guide to lead the way. 

Well, what am I waiting for? 

Nothing at all. Send in your application. 


LIFE MEMKERi^HlP 


• Have you hiked 50 miles or more on 
Rocky Mountain trails? If so, you are 
eligible for life membership in the Sky 
Line Trail Hikers of the Canadian 
Rockies. 

Fee for life membership, which auto¬ 
matically absolves the member from 
paym nt of further annual dues, is $10.00 
plus one dollar extra for the certificate 
itself. The certificate, which is topped by 


a beautiful Trail Hike etching by R. H. 
Palenske, is suitable for framing. 

The member’s name is printed — 
diploma style — on the certificate, along 
with the signature of the president and 
the secretary-treasurer. 

Why not check up on your mileage? 
You may find your name has a rightful 
place in the “Life Membership” column 
in The Sky Line Trail. 




^Ue, to. 2uant^ Jlako 


Y es, folks, it’s practically all over now but 
the hiking. And since that’s the part we’re 
interested in let’s spend a few moments examin¬ 
ing the trails over which our hob-nailed boots 
will transport us this summer between July 31 
and August 4. 

Before starting off, however, let’s take a look 
at the map on the following page. Here, thanks 
to the artistry of Banff’s Herb Ashley, we can 
obtain at a glance a bird’s eye view of the 
mountains that flank our course, the creeks 
whose courses we follow, and, albeit in black 
and white, the green grassy meadows that un¬ 
dulate along our course for miles along Simpson 
Summit. 

We see on the horizon the majestic cone of 
Mount Assiniboine rising 11,870 feet into the 
alpine sky, the blunt bulk of Fatigue Mountain, 
Citadel Peak and Quartz Hill, the sparkling 
gem that is Rock Isle Lake which immediately 
makes us think of its larch-fringed neighbor, 
^p.arix Lake, favorite campsite of many past 
^^ides and hikes. 

Most impcytant of all, however, we see a little 
lake at the summit of Citadel Pass — Quartz 
Lake — and the spot nearby where the white 
pointed spires of Teepee Town will rise to house 
our hiking colony. 

So much for the bird’s eye view. Getting down 
to earth our horizons may shrink but our imagi¬ 
nations are as rampant as ever. The day is 
Saturday, July 31, the place, the Mount Royal 


Hotel. It is shortly before H-hour, which for 
us is 8.30 a.m., at which time we leave by bus 
for the 14-mile journey to Sunshine Lodge, 
7,300 feet above timberline, and starting point 
of the first day’s hike. 

The duffle left the day before so we know it 
will be awaiting us at our campsite. We’re glad 
we heeded the warning to have it ready for pick¬ 
up and delivery by 4.00 p.m. the previous day. 

As the bus climbs higher and higher along the 
spectacular and tortuous roadway you’ll hear 
some of the older hikers recall how they hiked 
the same course on foot in years gone by. 
“Nothing to it,” they will say, “I recall the time 
Trav Coleman, Graham Nichols, Jane Diverty 
and I hoofed it in 1942 and still had enough 
energy for a game of Chinese checkers when we 
reached the Lodge.” And the bus rolls on. 

Sunshine Lodge and it’s “all change.” We’ve 
arrived at our bridgehead and from now on we 
must rely on our hiking boots, our leg-power 
and our alpenstocks. Outside the lodge we form 
ranks, adjust our haversacks, and we’re off on 
a seven-mile march to our teepee home at 


> Members, Please Note ! 1 

I All those who have not paid their annual dues J 
‘for 1948 are requested to do so by July 31.! 

> Checks should be made payable to the Secretary-1 
I Treasurer, Sky Line Trail Hikers of the Canadian ; 
\ Rockies, Banff, Alta. 















Quartz Lake near the headwaters of Howard 
Douglas Creek atop Citadel Pass. 

Just as we thought, it’s a bright sunny day 
and we’re all in the best of spirits. The lush 
alpine meadows form a resilient carpet for our 
grateful hiking boots and we’re glad we took 
time out to “break them in” before we signed 
up for the big safari. 

The magnificent panorama of mountains rising 
on either side of the broad rolling alpine fairways 
causes the majority of hikers to proceed in silent 
admiration. Some of those in the know may be 
comparing our situation with that of the Simpson 
party who trod the same trails so long before. 

If you’re a lover of wild flowers you are already 
deep in your element. The grassy floor of Simpson 
Summit is pinpointed with myriad-colored wild 
blooms — asters, anemones, forget-me-nots, 
Indian paint brush, and countless other species 

— many of which are unknown to the lower 
altitudes. 

Camera fans are having a field day using up 
rolls of film on the magnificent panorama and 
the long file of hikers winding their way over a 
grassy trail on the roof of the world. 

But not even this scenic blue plate special 
can stifle the protests of the Inner Man and we 
readily comply as time out is called for our picnic 
lunch on the trailside. The site is by a little 
alpine brook or tarn (usually) to provide a base 
for that noon cup of tea or coffee. And if you’re 
a hardy character — and time and place permit 

— you don your swim suit and enjoy a mid-day 
splash in those cool clear waters. 

As the afternoon wears on we find ourselves 
eagerly looking for our first glimpse of the camp 
which will be our home for the next four nights. 
Finally over a distant rise the hills of home 
bob into view — a cozy little cluster of white 
teepees whose pointed spires form a hazy 
silhouette against the distant mountains. 

A short march and we’re trooping proudly and 
happily — and perhaps a wee bit wearily for 
it’s our first day on the trails — into our com¬ 
pound which is already bustling with activity. 
Here we are assigned our teepees, collect our du¬ 
ffle, and wash up for our first Trail Hike supper. 

We are surprised and maybe a bit embarrassed 
to see what hiking has done for our appetites. 
We find that this same appetite has assumed 
proportions hitherto undreamed of, and fear we 
may do the same ! However, we are told that 
most hikers find their daily workouts on the trail 
more than compensate for prolonged stays at 
the cook-tent and waistlines usually end up 
slimmer than ever ! 

Supper over and we return to our teepee, 
crawl in and set our house in order. With the 
assistance of teepee mates (there are usually 
four to a teepee) we lay a comfy bed of ever¬ 
green boughs on which to park our sleeping 
bags, arrange our belongings where we can get 


at them in a hurry, and make a beeline for the 
campfire whose crackling flames are already 
leaping into the alpine darkness. 

We seat ourselves comfortably among other 
hikers already ringed around the fire, and get 
ready for our first trail hike sing-song. The song 
sheets are passed around, the musician is “ad 
libbing” on his squeeze box, and the next moment 
we find ourselves singing like we’ve never sung 
before. 

It’s been a full day, we are filled with a glorious 
sense of well-being. Our eyes are flickering with 
the campfire, we think fondly of our sleeping 
bags . . . and so to bed. 

And this is only the beginning. Tomorrow we 
follow the trail to the head of Citadel Pass; next 
day Fatigue Pass will be our objective with a 
magnificent view of Mount Assiniboine enroute. 
And the day after that it’s all aboard for Quartz 

Hill. 

Looking ahead or looking backward, it seems 
that all’s right with the world — at least on the 
summit of Citadel Pass. 


Trail Hike Calendar 

July 30 — Last call for duffle! All 

duffle destined for camp 
should be deposited at the 
Mount Royal Hotel, 
Banff, ready for pick up 
and delivery, not later 
than 4.00 p.m. 

July 31 — All Aboard! Bus leaves 

Mount Royal Hotel for 
Sunshine Lodge at 8.30 
a.m. This is no morning 
to sleep in. Hike from 
Sunshine Lodge to central 
campsite at Quartz Lake, 
seven miles distant. Eve¬ 
ning singsong, campfire. 

August 1 — Hike from central camp 
to head of Citadel Pass 
and return. Evening sing¬ 
song, campfire. 

August 2 — Hike from central camp 
to head of Fatigue Pass 
and return. Here hikers 
will obtain unrivalled 
view of 11,870-ft. Mount 
Assiniboine. Evening sing¬ 
song, campfire. 

August 3 —Hike from camp to Quartz 
Hill and return. Campfire 
pow-wow. 

August 4 — Hike from central camp 
to Sunshine Lodge. Leave 
Sunshine Lodge by bus 
for Banff. 



Inner Man, Please Note 


Do- re-mi-fa-sol-la-si-do! 
Time to get in practice 

Now’s as good a time as any to practice singing 
in the bath-tub, in the rain, or wherever you 
can do-re-mi with the most gusto to the greatest 
advantage ! 

Why ? Because you’re going to need that voice 
of yours every evening ’round the campfire 
when they pass around those song sheets. True, 
we may not all be Nelson Eddys and Lily 
Pons’s but once our piano-accordianist gets his 
squeeze-box in motion our voices just can’t 
resist hitch-hiking onto those strains of melody 
— for better or for worse. 

Our song books, recently revised, will contain 
a wide selection of those clever trail hike adapta¬ 
tions of favorite and familiar melodies by John 
Murray Gibbon, who each summer has added 
a new group to the collection. The tunes are 
known to everybody so you have no excuse to 
remain silent. 

If you really can’t sing (and don’t think we 
believe it) your companions may reluctantly 
settle for whistling marmot style or yodelling. 
But please, dear hiker, don’t remain silent. 


Just in case you’re wondering about how your 
palate is going to catch on with the Trail Hike 
menu this summer we are letting you in on a few 
cookhouse secrets in advance. 

Each morning and evening a delicious hot 
full course meal will be prepared and served 
by the competent camp cooking staff whose 
members are fully aware of the effects of alpine 
air on a hiker’s appetite. 

Picnic lunches will be the order for mid-day A 
meals on the march, these consisting of sand- 
wiches, cake, cookies, fruit, and other goodies 
to tempt the hiker’s palate. These mid-day 
lunches are usually taken in the vicinity of a 
lake or stream where cold fresh water is available 
for tea and coffee. 

Nor does this complete the daily hike menu. 

Elach evening at the campfire singsongs steaming 
hot chocolate and sweet biscuits are passed 
around usually several times over and 
though it may not improve the quality of the 
singing it certainly provides soul-satisfying 
reinforcement. 

Hikers will be responsible for their own break¬ 
fasts at Banff on the morning of July 31 and their 
evening dinner upon return from Sunshine on 
August 4. 



Where melody reigns supreme. 




WHO'S GOING A-HIKING? 






PciMe4i<^e/i SUo-uj 4> Skifiaa^d 


O NE of the joys of the annual trail hike is the 
renewing of old acquaintances made on the 
trails of yesteryear. And that is why whenever 
two or more hikers get together these days 
someone invariably asks whether anyone knows 
if Tom, Mary, John or Jane will be joining us 
again this summer. 

To help hikers provide the answers - in at 
least some cases — the editor is letting you in 
on the names of applicants received to date who 
have tentatively decided to join the ’48 trek to 
the skyline. And at the time of writing, with 
more than two months to go, there are still many 
more to hear from. 

So cheer up. John and Mary may be along 
after all. Here is the list as at May 24; 

Calgarians: L. W. Shulman, Mr. and Mrs. A. 
W. Blackley, Mrs. P. M. Riley, Miss Pat Riley, 
Miss M. P. Hendrie, Miss Jeanne Hunt, Miss J. 
F. Ferguson, Miss Mary Moon, Miss Shirley 
Rourke, Mrs. E. P. Lamar. 

Other points : Mrs. L. C. Wolfenden, 
Toronto, Ont.; Miss Isabel Collyer. Miss Mabel 
Clegg, Hamilton, Ont.; Miss Helen McCowan, 
Miss Margaret McCowan, Miss Margaret L. 
Hutchings, Miss Edith I. Hutchings, Brandon, 
Man.; Miss M. Augusta Evans, Dr. A. Somer¬ 
ville, Edmonton, Alta.; Eric Hopkins, Crossfield, 
Alta.; Graham Nichols, Banff, Alta.; Miss 
Angela McIntosh, Hilda, Alta.; David J. Martin, 
Miss Marcella Moodie (pres.), Vancouver, B.C.; 
Brig. Sir E. 0. Wheeler, M.C., Windermere, B.C. 

United S Miss Rose Silver- 

man, Miss Evelyn R. Davidson, Chicago, Ill.; 
Gatwood Wagner, Topeka, Kan. 


Let it Rain! 


Protection against the elements come sing- 

canvaJ' wllir'llf ^tL^big' Sund^rlL Tent^whi^h 
will be erected as a wind-break around the 


scene of the nightly sing-songs. 

Though it is not possible tc 
“big top” itself as far as our Cit; 
site, the walls will afford con 
against unwanted night winds, 
the walls can be ( 


So we say “Let it rain, let it blow,” though we 
know It won’t - not this year anyway. 









NO STRANGER TO HIKERS 


Mew. Sec^etan4f.-^^vealune^ ^ake^ a Bew 


\Y /HEN the new secretary- 
yS treasurer of the Sky Line 



Nichols 


. of course, is no stranger 
. Those of us who are accustomed to 
11 print at the back of the Bulletin 
it his name dominated the editorial 
d of the mag from 1942 to 1945 during 
which period he also edited the Trail Ride 

To obtain the necessary information and inspi¬ 
ration, Graham was present on all rides and 
hikes of those years swinging an alpenstock 
with the same vengeance as his editorial blue 
pencil. During that time he also beat out features 
for the Canadian Pacific Railway for whom he 
is employed as public relations officer at Banff. 

Many more of us remember him as the hard¬ 
working organist who pedalled and pounded out 
musical accompaniments at the nightly sing¬ 
songs. One of Graham’s favorite gags (and he 
has a few) was his boast that his footwork on the 
organ pedals probably exceeded his hiking 
mileage. 

Like most newly elected officers Graham has 
a good sound platform to back his appointment. 
Highlights of his 1948 program range from a 
campaign for enlarging the group’s membership 


to revision of the Bulletin mailing 
list. The latter, he says, has been 
virtually completed. 

In his office at the Banff 
Springs Hotel ~ where this 
interview took place — Graham 
has also instituted a new Hike 
personnel filing system which he 
claims will be “completely fool¬ 
proof within two months” and 
which will expedite the distribu¬ 
tion of the Bulletins and supple¬ 
mentary circulars. 

Graham, among other things, 
is a westerner. Born in Winnipeg, 
he was educated at St. John’s 
College School, subsequently 
specializing in Arts at Mount Al¬ 
lison University and the University of Manitoba. 

He has been with the C.P.R.’s press bureau 
and department of public relations since 1939 
and prior to his recent transfer to Banff, served 
for two years as editor of the Company’s monthly 
magazine in Montreal. He has also served in the 
railway’s operating departments in Winnipeg, 
Vancouver and Montreal. 

His favorite hobby is presiding over a piano 
keyboard — or “horse-teeth” as he likes to call 
it — and in this department is rated a pretty 
slick operator. (Editor’s note: Don’t you believe 
it). He has also written a number of songs — 
words and music — one of which was recently 
published by a Broadway musical firm. 

1 was told by the editor that 500 words was 
the most he could accept under the circumstances 
“and that,” he added because 1 want to fill up 
the page in as short a time as possible.” 

So there you have it folks. If I’ve left anything 
out - or said too much - you’ll find the answers 
on the trail this summer. 

The Snoop 


Help Protect Our Forests 


QURING 
FIRE 




administration our pathways will be green. We must all do our part in keeping them g. 









They all sing for Jeannie, 


(C.P.R. Photos) 



JlooJz to. ifou.n. 


W HAT to put in that duffle? It’s a worthy 
question deserving of worthy considera¬ 
tion. 

If you’re a newcomer to the Hikers, you may 
not realize just how greatly a well ordered 
duffle can contribute to the maximum of hike- 
happiness. If you aren’t hep take a tip from a 
vet and start right now — not tomorrow — to 
list ycur needs. Remember there is no shopping 
district on Citadel Pass. 

To be hike-happy you must cf course be foot- 
happy. We assume that you have already 
provided yourself with sturdy hiking boots. 
These do not have to be as deluxe as those ap¬ 
pearing on our Trail Hike buttons. However, 
they should be (1) water repellent (2) 
provided with cleats or good slip-proof soles and 
(3) large enough to be worn comfortably with 
good heavy sox if you like them that way. 

A glance at any picture of the hikers in this 
issue will give you an idea cf what to sport 
round the mid-torso section. Shorts, slacks, 
denims, are all practical and in good ta te, while 
skirts of knee length or thereabouts can be worn 
comfortably and to good advantage. The New 
Lock is not recommended for hiking. 

Proceeding upward along the torso we come 
to the homey but oh-so-necessary sweater which 
is frequently a hiker’s best friend. Though you 
seldom require a sweater while on the trail 
(except perhaps early in the morning or late in 
the afternoon) don’t be caught short by those 
cool nights around the campfire. You’re more 
than 8,000 feet above sea level at times and 
when Old Sol drops behind the mountains the 
mercury drops with him. 

To provide further protection against low 
temperatures many hikers bring along wind- 
breakers, sweater coats, blanket coats, and 
rawhide jackets, all of which are popular and 
serviceable forms of apparel. 

Most of the hiker’s sartorial glamor, however, 
is contributed by the shirt he or she wears. Gay 
colored plaids are particularly popular in the 
shirt department while single tones, open or 
closed necks, long or short sleeves, are also 
widely featured. Shirts should be on the sturdy 
side for the maximum of comfort. 

Topping the hike wardrobe you can wear any¬ 
thing from a beret to a 10-gallon hat and still 
lock stylish. Many of the men wear straws, light 
felts or crumpled and t'me-honored fedoras with 
or without a jaunty feather. The ladies frequently 
favor a gay bandana as a headdress while many 
cf both sexes prefer to go bareheaded. In other 
words it’s everyone to his or her own choice. 

Even if you don’t wear a bandana on your 
head you should include one in your duffle. 
'0 


Reason: When Old Man Sunshine starts pouring 
the ultra-violet down your neck you’ll need the 
protection of a sturdy bandana, neckerchief or 
king-sized hankie. Many cases of painful sunburn 
are warded off in this manner. And to ward off 
the effects at the other extreme, don’t forget 
your raincoat — preferably a light slicker. 

There are also numerous gadgets and trinkets 
that are necessary for complete hike happiness. 
These include a light rucksack for carrying lunch, 
a metal drinking cup (for trail use), a flashlight, 
(no electricity in teepees), a waterproof container 
for matches, sun-glasses, a pocket knife, a length 
of good stout cord (comes in handy when your 
teepee mate is given to snoring) and your 
favorite sunburn lotion — just in case. 

If you’re a hardy type who likes his bathing 
with a touch of arctic flavor bring along a bathing 
suit by all means. Granted those glacial lakes 
can be cool but they’re not really as bad as 
the cartoon on page 11 would have us believe. 

We are taking for granted that you’ll bring 
your camera, lots and lots of film, fishing equip¬ 
ment if you’re an angler, and chewing gum and 
chocolate bars if you have a sweet tooth. 

And above everything, don’t forget that smile 
and sunny disposition ! 

FUZZY AND WUZZY 


^^Soapy** Smith Passes; 
Well Known To Hikers 

Herbert Alonzo “Soapy” Smith, one of the 
Rocky Mountain’s best known guides and camp 
cook for the Sky Line Trail Hikers up till two 
years ago, died on April 7 at his home following 
an illness of about six months. He was 70 years 
of age. 

Born in Vermont, “Soapy” Smith came to 
Canada in 1904 and before going to Banff 
worked on ranches in the Jumping Pound 
district. On arriving in Banff he was first employed 
as a harness maker by Jim and Bill Brewster and 
was subsequently camp cook for the latter. He 
was guide for the Brewster Brothers for about 
20 years. 

He subsequently acquired a ranch of his own 
in the Jumping Pound area, spending his winters 
there and returning each summer to guide parties 
for the Brewsters. In 1922 he settled at Seebe, 
raising horses and taking out parties on his own. 

“Soapy” will be lovingly remembered by the 
majority of our members, his jovial and kindly 
disposition endearing him to all. Surviving are 
his wife, Eva Alice: one son, Michael, Seebe, 
Alta.; a brother Fred M. Scott, Kakden, B.C. 






ly Graham Nichols and W. F. Casey 



















HANriE CN THE EEAE 

by Mary Weetces 


1 MET my young friend, Norah, on the bus 
the other day. 

“Oh!” said she, “You’re looking in the pink 1 
Glad you took my advice and quit that radical 
hiking gang — the hiking clique that’s afflicted 
with mountain rash,” she added, when I raised 
a quizzical eyebrow. 

Norah has been away for a bit — as far as 
Toronto — but somehow she’d heard that I’d 
missed the 1946 and 1947 hikes — those in¬ 
vigorating hikes that put ginger in the heels 
and dust the year’s accumulation of isms, 
ologies, and outgoing taxes off the brain. 

Norah was looking as fresh as new paint her¬ 
self. She has an impeccable apple blossom com¬ 
plexion, eyes the blue of the sky and corn- 
colored hair. She is an exquisite creature, but 
the barb in her tongue, I often think, she employs 
in an affectionate sort of way to protect me from 
what she considers my flightiness following the 
sky line trails. 

In my pleasure in seeing her back again, I 
ignored her unflattering reference to trail hikers. 
She is a dynamic girl, full of intelligent spirit, 
and an hour spent with her is as good for the 
constitution as a pail full of vitamins, doctors 
notwithstanding. 

“How did you like Toronto?” I asked, intent 
on keeping out chat off trail hiking. 

“That hamlet I ” she exclaimed. “It’s just 
another Eastern town set beside a lake and 
surrounded by hills. No place for a westerner 
with distance in his eyes.” 

A woman in the seat ahead of us (a person 
from Ontario, no doubt) pricked up her ears, 
turned and looked deliberately at Norah. She 
turned her indignant eyes quickly away again, 

I No need for any Trail Hiker to ap- i 
I proach you with that remark. I 

( If you have completed 25 miles or S 
I more on Rocky Mountain trails and | 

I have had this mileage duly certified you | 

> are eligible to wear the Order’s attractive | 

I enamel-finished button. | 

! Cost of the buttons which come in two | 

< attractive color-combinations — red or | 

< yellow predominating — is $3.50. The | 

I buttons, designed for men’s and women’s j 
! apparel, can be worn on jackets or hats i 
> with equally effective results. i 

I The secretary-treasurer has a liberal | 

! supply on hand. He’ll be glad to receive | 

< your order now or at camp. | 


however. Norah is not the kind of person one 
can stare down. 

“Yes, you’re looking well,” said Norah again. 
“I knew that given time you’d quit that crew 
and their freemasonry, leave them to pursue their 
mad or fraternal hobbies, trailing and climbing 
and dying of fatigue. Trail hiking isn’t fit or 
becoming for a woman of your years. When I 
see pictures of that hiking confederacy with 
hankies on their heads and denim pants al-fresco, 
so to speak — ugh!” She smiled engagingly, 
giving the sunshine-cake-pan shaped affair that 
served her for a hat a poke to the back of her 
head, her hand feathering out the ostrich tips 
that frosted it. 

This was neither the time nor the place to 
deliver a suitable retort, but I thought of the 
mountains, serene, remote, yet friendly withal; 
of trails that twisted and wound upward and 
around them, and the bewildering way in which 
at the turning of these trails the mountains 
seemed to twist and turn too, presenting a 
constantly changing scene — like a revolving 
globe with mountains revealed in solemn rhythm 
and beauty upon it. I thought of the patches of 
honey-scented meadows, springy lichen and moss- 
covered rocks, evergreens that formed columns, 
slender and graceful, against giant grey rocks. 
And from high on the ridges the sound of glacial 
streams breaking the wide silver silence came 
to me again. 

Norah’s charm and beauty are so devastating 
— even to females — and I was so deeply engaged 
in thinking of the Rockies, while admiring her, 
that at first her words just breezed along the 
edge of my mind, but they did finally filter 
through my absorption, I said, tartly. 

“The purpose of hiking (even in bands) is to 
restore frayed nerves. There is food for the soul 
in the still mountain heights. Up in the sombre 
Rockies, one may find leisure to appraise the 
strifes that go on within one’s self, in the world, 
to catalogue ...” 

“Tut! Tut!” said Norah, rudely, “I’ve heard 
all those cliches before — Norah knows that my 
fondness for her will permit rudeness — “But 
wait! All is at last clear — the meaning of these 
hiking posses or coteries. You mean they are un¬ 
dertaken to appraise oneself — a sort of sack- 
cloth-and-ashes pilgrimage to purge oneself of the 
wickedness of the world a-whipping of yourselves 
up steep and rocky paths ? Do you sing incanta¬ 
tions?” 

“Wait, Norah,” 1 implored. “You have the 
purpose of our hikes all wrong. There is no 
penance or punishment (literally speaking) 
attached to our jaunts. Sing? Of course. But 



jolly jingles round campfires. Let me tell you ...” 

“I see it all,” said Norah, ignoring my words 
and looking at me severely, “You wear hankies 
on your heads, penitent style, for your soul¬ 
healing pilgrimages, and ugly jeans to hide the 
allure of the female form. Love-a-day! A hankie 
on the head for one of your mature years might 
be permissible — but those gals 1 saw in the 
pictures? Haven’t they looked at themselves 
in a mirror? Even “fascinators” would be more 
suitable for those soul-purging trips. As for the 

• male pilgrims? I suppose their ten-gallon mon¬ 
strosities are intended for crusader hats.” 

By this time every male creature on the bus 
had his eyes glued to the glamorous Norah who, 
in a grandly regal way, was oblivious to their 
admiration. 

“The 1948 hike may be revolutionary,” I 
hastened to say, “in the way of dress. Even I 
may be tempted to wear one of those ballerina 
skirts or an even more elaborate affair, something 
trailing and effeminate ...” I tried to say this 
superiorily, though feeling sadly worm-like 
under Norah’s pitying eyes. 

The bus came to a stop. “Here we are! See 
you soon!” said Norah. 


*7U^ Skif. 

Official Publication of the Sky Line Trail 
Hikers of the Canadian Rockies. 

The editor invites all members to con¬ 
tribute any news items or photographs 
they consider might be of interest to Trail 
Hikers in general. Any such material that 
cannot be used promptly will be kept on 
file for future issues or returned promptly 

EDITOR — Graham Nichols 


To a man, the male passengers on the crowded 
bus opened a way for Norah as she swished her 
ballerina skirt down the aisle, her ostrich tips 
tickling their noses (as no hankie on the head 
could have done) as she advanced. 

“Toodle-oo!” she called back to me as she 
alighted. The smiles of the male passengers as 
their eyes followed her were anything but 
sackcloth-and-ashy. 



Not so many hikes ago. 
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Sunshine Lodge where hike begins. 


Every hiker ^nou) 
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LIGHTS FOR 1948 




You II meet these hikers too. 


Something for the camera Jan. 


Hikers homeward hound. 


hiker knows Rock ^ele Lake. 



DANrr’x cccc NcienDOCj^ 

Written by Graham Nichols for the Canadian Pacific Railway’s "Spanner" and 
reproduced in the "Shy Line Trail" by permission of that masazine. Photography 
by Nicholas Morant. 



"Chip" on her shoulder 
(P.S. It s a chipmunk) 


N O, it couldn’t happen anywhere but in 
Banff. Where else could you get a beaver 
to cut your firewood into stove lengths? Where 
else could you get a bull moose to help prune 
your hedges and where but at Banff Sprinp 
Hotel could a guest enjoy a tennis game within 
munching sound of a herd of wild elk ? 

While 82 miles eastward, Calgarians go about 
their business just as citizens of most Canadian 
cities, Banff residents and tourists rub shoulders 
with as strange and varied a group of fellow 
citizens as ever were grouped together in one 
civilized community. 

Banff pedestrians and wide antlered deer daily 
pass each other on some of the principal thorough¬ 
fares. And here the sight of a coyote trotting 
homeward from an impromptu feed in a back 
alley no longer impresses townspeople who are 
accustomed to honking their horns at a stubborn 
cow moose or rescuing bears who have caught 
their heads in milk cans. 

Tourists, however, view all these things with 
wide-eyed wonder. It was different when they 
saw a herd of buffalo grazing from their train 
window just before it pulled into Banff station. 
The buffalo were in a paddock. But to see so 
many species of wild life moving free and un¬ 
molested within the resort’s limits is a decidedly 
novel experience for most visitors. 

The visitor gets his first view of things to come 
as he drives from the station to Banff Springs 
Hotel. A glance at the street signs discloses that 
with the exception of Banff Avenue, the resort’s 
main thoroughfare, every street is named after 
an animal native to the region. And after a short 
visit in Banff it becomes apparent that the streets 
are well named. 


The hotel is a perfect amphitheatre for viewing 
the wild life that abounds in tbe adjacent moun¬ 
tains and woodlands. Located approximately one 
mile from the centre of Banff village the imposing 
edifice and its beautifully landscaped grounds 
are bounded by pungent evergreen forests, lofty 
mountains and fast-flowing mountain rivers, 
all of which contribute their quota of wild life. 

Most familiar to hotel guests are the herds of 
elk which frequent a section of hotel grounds 
near the tennis courts. These animals live a 
quiet and orderly life and their presence there 
is not disputed by the management. There are 
times, however, when the hotel must lay down 
the law to these antlered folk in its own interests. 
That is why it has erected a high steel fence 
along a section of the river to remind the elk to 
keep off the golf course. And that is why a guard 
is maintained at the bridge to see that the 
animals don’t attempt any round-about methods 
of visiting the world-famous course and remov¬ 
ing king-size divots with their pointed hooves. 

If the hotel guest is not too near sighted, a 
glance up the slopes of neighboring Mount 
Bundle will reward him with a view of shaggy 
haired mountain goats leisurely feeding on lichen 
and other alpine growth from precarious perches 
high above the timberline. And in the opposite 
direction on the slopes of Sulphur Mountain, 
big horn sheep are frequently seen by the visitor. 
Both species regard the human spectator with 
the same indifference as their domestic name¬ 
sakes. 


ARMS AND THE HIKER 

• Here’s news for trail hikers who like something 
on their arms besides sleeves. 

At this very moment we’re negotiating with 
an outside firm for the purchase of a supply of 
cloth stitched arm badges designed to decorate 
the sleeves of our members’ jackets, sweaters, 
wind-breakers, or whatever they wear when they 
go a-hiking. 

The proposed badges - stitched, not painted 
— will bear a facsimile of the official Trail 
Hike crest the big boot, with hikers and 
mountains in the background. The badge will 
be finished in a harmonious color scheme. 

As soon as more details are available we’ll 
be able to tell you more. It’s just possible that 
they may be on sale (at a reasonable price) at 
this year’s camp, but we can’t make any promises. 
Meantime we’re doing our best to bring this 
to pass. 
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Early risers at the hotel may round a corner 
of the building and come face to face with a wide- 
eyed deer and in practically every case the guest 
is far more astonished than the animal. And it is 
highly probable that the deer will expect a 
handout and thoughtful guests are usually 
prepared for such emergencies. Guests returning 
late at night may see (or hear) black or cinnamon 
bears in the hotel’s environs. 

Driving up the mountainous roadway from 
Banff Springs Hotel to Sunshine Lodge, 7,300 
k feet above sea level, the visitor passes the haunts 
* of moose, deer, and elk as well as the predatory 
mountain lions (cougar), lynx, coyote and bear. 
Frequently these animals can be sighted on the 
roadside while coyotes at times, like unimagi¬ 
native horses or cows, have been known to run 
ahead of the car for long stretches rather than 
jumping off the road and into the woods. 

Black and cinnamon bear usually create the 
most interest as far as tourists are concerned. 
Practically fearless as far as humans are con¬ 
cerned the animals, guided by their sweet tooth 
and an overwhelming curiosity, will join any 
picnic party with the slightest encouragement. 
On one occasion recently a picknicking motorist 
had a carton of chocolate bars removed from his 
luggage carrier by a mother bear while her cubs 
clambored over the car in a diversionary move. 

There is one section of the trans-Canada high¬ 
way near Banff where traffic must frequently 
proceed at a snail’s pace or come to a stop 
altogether. This is near Vermilion Lake just 
west of the town. There are no red lights, however. 


Top right: Bull moose cools off in 
Vermilion Lake near Banff. Centre: 
Peanuts fill the bill. Botiom: Whafs 
bruin ? Tourists meet black bear near Banff. 







Banff's busy beaver. 


to enforce this rule. A herd of mountain goats 
or sheep idling along the road, or a moose 
standing knee deep in the waters a few yards 
away will tempt almost any motorist to pull up. 

It is not often, however, that a bull moose 
actually penetrates deep into the town’s residen¬ 
tial district . . . but it does happen occasionally. 
During the winter a big antlered fellow came to 
town and proceeded to feed on the roadside a 
few yards from a group of young children. The 
mother, viewing the scene from her home some 
distance away and having doubts about her 
children’s new playmate, ran out to rescue the 
youngsters. When she arrived on the scene the 
•kiddies were gleefully throwing snowballs at the 
big animal who displayed not the slightest 
concern. 

Sometimes the visitors inject a high note of 
humor into Banff’s everyday life. When gardener 
Vic Sugg, perched on a stepladder, was busy 
trimming a hedge bordering the station garden 
he wondered what a friend found so funny about 
it. His friend pointed to the other end of the hedge 
where a bull moose was doing the same job 
without the aid of shears or a stepladder. It 
was not the first time Mr. Sugg has been troubled 
by incursions of wild visitors. Shortly before a 
magpie made off with his spectacles which he 
left on a nearby rock. Though warnings had 
been issued to “look out for a magpie wearing 
spectacles’’ the lost specs were never recovered. 

Dan McCowan of Banff, the well known author 
and naturalist, has the prize story of them all. 
A beaver had felled a large tree by gnawing at its 
base. The tree, however, had not fallen clear, 
having wedged its leafy top — the section that 
appealed to the beaver’s palate — between two 
neighboring trees. 

Instead of tackling a new tree the beaver was 
determined to ach'eve his original objective — 
by chewing cff cne-foct sections working up¬ 


wards from the base. By 
the time the beaver was 
ready to call it quits 
there were twenty-one 
sections of log scattered 
around the scene of 
operations. “To make 
a long story short,” says 
Dan, “they were the 
exact lengths for my 
stove and I was able to 
lay away a good stock 
of fuel”. 9 

A skeptical tourist 
might well be pardoned 
for first thinking that 
the animals were dis¬ 
tributed around town as 
a publicity stunt. It is 
hard to realize that 
these animals you meet 
within the town’s limits are simply enjoying a 
stroll and will return to the woods and mountains 
by nightfall. 

This complete lack of fear on the part of 
animals can be credited to the government’s 
efficient administration of the national parks 
where shooting of game, large or small, is strictly 
forbidden. In Banff National Park, for instance, 
a grizzly enjoys the same rights of citizenship 
as a rabbit, and the eagle is protected by the 
same laws that keep duck and other waterfowl 
beyond reach of the sportsman’s gun. 

No laws executed by man, however, can keep 
the preadatory animals from preying on the 
defenceless, and no laws can assure an adequate 
supply of food for all species at all times. Banff, 
as a result, has become an island of safety and 
plenty for many varieties of wild life. Deer find 
it easier to grub for nubbins in someone’s back 
yard than in the adjacent woods - particularly 
during bad weather. What’s more they can 
enjoy their snack without fear that a wolf or 
cougar will demand his share of the meal which 
might include the deer himself. 

The animals sometimes have to pay the penalty 
for their association with mankind, and meet 
their fate in strange and varied manners. Deer, 
for instance, have had to be destroyed after 
stepping on tin cans. Having once caught their 
pointed hooves in these objects the animals are 
subject to severe injury if unable to extricate a 
themselves. Bears who have poked their heads ▼ 
too far into milk cans have become hopelessly 
trapped and similarly disposed of. 

The fact that wild life at Banff is a favorite 
feature of home-returning vacationists in snap¬ 
shot albums, movie films, and the tourist’s own 
memoirs is adequate proof of how much these 
friendly neighbors of the surrounding woods and 
mountains contribute to Banff’s fame as the 
world’s leading mountain resort. 









9 Hats off to our official trail hike medico. Dr. A. 
Somerville of Edmonton, whose well aimed lens 
causht the above shot and won him the annual $15.00 
prize for best hikefoto of 1947. 

Last year's hikers will undoubtedly be able to place 
the setting, which gives us an imposing view of Mount 
Ball and Haiduk Lake from Whistling Valley. 

Hikers may also recognize the personalities depicted 
— the Misses Annie M. Fallis and Jean Galbraith, 
both of whom hail from Lethbridge, Alta. 

Both seem oblivious to the fact they are helping 


Dr. Somerville cop the cash prize. However, with a 
view like that who can blame anyone from being 
oblivious to anything else? 

Hikers may recall seeing this shot in smaller form in 
the January issue of The Sky Line Trail. And so 
they did. We did feel that it was a likely candidate 
for the winner but it was just too good a shot to hold 
over till after the contest. In other words we couldn’t 

At any rate, here it is hikers — the winner I Con¬ 
gratulations to Dr. Somerville. 
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Connie Plommer 


The Duffle Bag 

• Here’s a column. Hikers, that’s designed for 
one and all. 

And to make it a success, one and all will have 
to co-operate. 

If this were an ordinary kind of magazine we’d 
probably head the column “Social and Personal” 
or something like it. 

But, as we know, this magazine is in a class by 
itself. 

All of us are eager to know what goes on in the 
lives of our fellow hikers during the long months 
between trail time. 

Think of all the things that can happen: One 
hiker may write a successful book, a song, or a 
poem: another may discover a new way of split¬ 
ting the atom; another may be transferred to 
distant parts of the globe. And yet another may 
have married that hiker he met on the trail last 
summer. 

Here’s your chance to help make our Bulletin 
bigger and better than ever. You don’t have to 
be an expert writer. Just send us the facts, mak¬ 
ing sure names, initials and such are accurate. 

If you don’t like the way you write it the 
editor will rehash it for you. 

The accent should be on brevity as the more 
news we can cram in the column the better 
we’ll all like it. 
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The Suggestion Box 


In this issue of The Sk.y Line Trail we in¬ 
troduce a new feature — The Suggestion Box. 

The Suggestion Box, as its name implies, is 
simply that — a clearing house for suggestions 
submitted by Sky Line Trail Hikers with a view 
to contributing to the organization’s cause. 

If you have any such ideas, please don’t keep A 
them to yourself ! We are good listeners when ™ 
we’re at the receiving end of good suggestions. 
Your suggestion can be printed under your own 
name or a nom-de-plume. When submitting a 
nom-de-plume, however, it is customary to 
include the bona fide name for identification. 

We recently received such a suggestion with 
regard to arm badges, though the campaign 
to have them made had already been set in 
motion. However, the following gives an idea 
of how the suggestion should be submitted. 

Dear Mr. Editor : 

We have had a lapel button for a number of 
years but I feel we are missing out on a good 
thing by not introducing a cloth badge that 
can be worn on the hirer’s sleeve. 

These, I happen to k.now, could be manu¬ 
factured at a reasonable cost and would do 
much toward advertising the Trail Hikers 
in Various parts of the continent. 

I am enclosing the name of a firm which 
could probably handle the job. Tm sure they 
Would sell like the proverbial hotcakes. 

Yours for better hiking, 

A Westerner. 

Editor’s Note: Many thanks. Westerner. 

You will see that the idea has already been 
acted upon. Send us another. 



Miss B. deLacey 



Cash Prize is Awarded 


for Winning Hikefoto 




I s THE click of a camera shutter worth $15.00 
to you ? 

If so all you have to do is click it at the right 
time, at the right place, and at the right object, 
send your results to the editor and sit back with 
your fingers crossed. 

Meantime your picture will be placed on file 
until January 1 when a committee of three 
judges, none of whom is a member of the Sky 
Line Trail Hikers, will pronounce the verdict. 
A check for $15.00 will be mailed the winner 
forthwith. 

Remember : You do not require a costly 
precision model camera to be eligible for the 
judge’s decision. A photo taken by an ordinary 
box camera may clinch the prize. All entries 
should be printed in glossy finish, 8” x 10” in 
size, with the photographer’s nom-de-plume 
printed plainly on the back of each photograph. 

The same nom-de-plume should be contained 
in a sealed envelope which also contains the 
sender’s bona fide name and address for identifi¬ 
cation. A brief description of the location of 
photograph and date photographed should also 
be included with each entry. 

In addition to receiving a $15.00 check the 
winner will also have his or her entry reproduced 
full page size in the February issue of The Sky 
Line Trail. Those judged second and third in 
merit will be accorded honorable mention and 
reproduced in the same issue. 


Let’s Go Fishing 

There are bound to be Waltonians in our 
midst this summer and their yen to describe a 
wide arc with rod and line over the shimmering 
surface of a cool alpine lake will not go unheeded 
this summer on the Trail Hike. 

Our hiking itinerary takes in a number of 
alpine lakes and tarns the more promising 
waters being Quartz Lake in our own backyard 
and picturesque Rock Isle Lake within easy 
hiking distance of our camp. 

Both lakes are well stocked with scrappy cut¬ 
throat and rainbow trout who promise the angler 


plenty of opposition from below the surface 
and whose fighting qualities are matched only 


by their popularity with the palate. 

So, if you like fishing, by all means bring along 
your rod, line and creel. You’ll find your fishing 
rod a worthy supplement to your alpenstock. 


Top to bottom: (I) Hikers on Sugar Loaf Mountain 
(2) Informal camp scene (3) G. C. Marlin and Sir 
Olioer and Lady Wheeler lake time out for a picture 
at last year's camp. (4) Jean Stewart gives duffle the 
once over. Are you there. Jean ? 






Sunrise in the Selkirks 

Dazzled I stood 

Barefoot in the frosty grass 

With head thrown back into the clear, cold air — 

It was the sunrise service of the wilderness. 

And I, a lowly, earthbound creature. 

Dared to watch ! 

Tall cedars, with their pointed fingers 
Reaching toward heaven 
Swayed and chanted 
In a whispered monotone : 

While the wind, light-fingered. 

Played with dancing touch 
Upon the mighty organ 
of the pines 

Nature’s deep and wordless hymns. 

And far away. 

Through the thin crystal air of dawn. 

The first rosy finger 
Of the rising sun 
Touched, with heavenly blessing 
And silent invocation. 

The high-white altars 
Of the Lord. 

—Betty Alice Burns 


• If you’ve never snuggled into the cozy depths 
of a sleeping bag spread over a well-laid mattress 
of springy evergreen boughs you just haven’t 
lived. 

As you’ve no doubt read in previous Bulletins 
and circulars, the Sky Line Trail Hikers have 
a limited supply of these bags to rent for $5.00 
for the hike’s five-day duration. Blankets and 
rubber ground sheets are provided at no extra 
cost. 

Each sleeping bag has been thoroughly dry 
cleaned within the last two months while the 
blankets too have been thoroughly cleaned and 
disinfected. Pillow slips ? Not with sleeping bags, 
Madame. 

So don’t worry about those nights in the great 
outdoors. We’ll guarantee you’ll sleep as com¬ 
fortably and cozily as you ever did in your 
favorite slumber-built mattress. Probably better. 

And if you’re not quite ready for evergreen 
boughs we have a supply of conventional mat¬ 
tresses available at no cost. 
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Grappling with the duffle. 
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The Health Walker — Published in 
the interests of the International Walkers’ 
Association of America, Middleburg, Pa. 

This is one of our most looked forward to con¬ 
temporaries. We were particularly interested 
in the article “I Was Given Thirty Days to Live” 
by William Klaue. 

The article describes the sensational recovery 
through trail hiking of an invalid who had 
previously been given thirty days to live by his 
physician. The article should be an inspiration 
to all who seek renewed health and vigor via the 
hike prescription. 

The Iowa Mountaineer — Published by 
the Iowa Mountaineers, Iowa City, la. 

A smartly arranged little mag with a good 
assortment of illustrations. Many scenes are 
reminiscent of our own exploits. All aspects of 
the Mountaineers’ summer outings — from 
registration to the trails — are given elaborate 
coverage. 

Woodland Trail Walkers — Publish¬ 
ed by Woodland Trail Walkers, Ho-Ho-Kus, 

N.J. 

An informative little Bulletin that like the 
outdoors varies in color with the seasons. 


We are always eager to receive 
bulletins or magazines published by 
contemporary hiking associations here 
and in the United States. If you are 
not already receiving our Bulletin we 
will be pleased to add your name to the 
complimentary mailing list. 


Before the Hike 
Why not a Ride? 

Though we hikers may prefer our own legs to 
horse-power we still follow with interest the 
annual exploits of our sister organization, the 
Trail Riders of the Canadian Rockies. 

The fact, however, that many riders attend 
the hike and many hikers attend the ride has 
brought the two organizations, both of which 
were founded by John Murray Gibbon, within 
the same big family circle. 

This year the Trail Riders will hold two 
five-day rides, July 16-20 and July 23-27, as 
well as a 12-day ride, limited to 20 experienced 
members, July 16-27. 

The campsite for the two five-day rides will be 
near the base of Citadel Pass at the headwaters 
of the Simpson River. Members of the “long 
ride” will establish three additional camps, one 
at Mount Assiniboine, one at Brewster Creek 
and the other at Fatigue Creek. 

The “central campsite” plan which hikers 
have followed for so long was adopted by the 
riders in 1945 and has been followed ever since. 
Each morning the riders set out on a new trail, 
returning to camp at nightfall for sing-song and 
entertainment. 

At the time of writing there are still a few 
vacancies on all three rides, though applications 
are coming in at a brisk pace. If you are interested 
in joining the organization please drop a line 
to the Secretary-Treasurer, Trail Riders of the 
Canadian Rockies, Banff, Alta. 

Membership entitles you to receive the Trail 
Ride Bulletin which is now issued three times a 
year, and to wear the order’s button after 50 
miles of trail riding. 


If You Have Talent Bring it with You 


D o YOU wish to make friends and influence 
people on the trail and in camp? 

You probably will anyway, but if you can play 
a musical instrument of some kind — short of 
a grand piano and radio-phonograph — your 
efforts in that direction will be considerably 
lightened. 

You probably realize that entertainment plays 
a large part during our annual hike — particular¬ 
ly every evening ’round the campfire. To be 
sure we have our nightly singsong but we can’t 
spend the evening just listening to our own voices. 

The alternative is this: If you have a portable 
musical instrument, bring it along with you, 
provided it will stand the hard knocks of trail 
hiking: if you can ventriloquize, juggle, tap- 
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dance, yodel, give with the elocution, mimicry 
or any kind of entertainment, you’re a priority 
hiker and we can use your act at campfire time, 
especially at our grand pow-wow on August 3. 

If you have a friend or friends living nearby 
who plan to attend this year’s camp, why not 
get up a little act to surprise your pals with at 
those nightly singsongs ? Our able mistress of 
ceremonies, Jean Stewart, will take over once 
the hike commences, but she’ll need our co¬ 
operation to put the nightly shows over. 

Remember : Music has charms everywhere, 
but those charms are appreciated more than ever 
on the trail, around the campfire, above or below 
the timberline. When you say it with music at 
a hiker camp you are saying it to an appreciative 
audience. 








GCOD NEW/ 

for Bulletin Readers 


% The Bulletin schedule has been revised. 


Guesswork as to when you’ll receive your 
favorite hike magazine has been eliminated by a 
recent mail announcement which gives the new 
tentative dates of issue. 


ft The Bulletin will henceforth be issued three 
^ times a year — February, June and October. 
This, as you see, leaves an equal time space 
between each issue. 


Gaps between issues will be bridged by inform¬ 
ative pamphlets and circulars which will be issued 
when we have something on the griddle too hot 
to hold for the next edition. 

We are trying to liven up the little mag and 
will appreciate any suggestions from our mem¬ 
bers that might contribute to this end. Short 
stories, personal items, photographs, gags, etc. 
will all be welcomed by the editor. 

And we repeat: If you do not receive your 
Bulletin on schedule write us at once. It may 
be that your name has been wrongly presented 
or your address changed. The mailing list has been 
revised but there are still cases of Bulletins being 
returned “address unknown.” 

Moreover, if you know of a fellow hiker who 
is not receiving his or her Bulletin please have 
this member notify us immediately. Your co¬ 
operation will be appreciated. 


Sir Oliver and Lady Wheeler relax by the river. 

j Remember The Dates! 

j JULY 31 - AUGUST 4 




yv above Scarab Lak.e. 
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Sidney Hollander, Baltimore, Md. 

G. F. Horsey, Field, B.C. 

Mrs. D.C. MacFarland, Woodbury, N.J. 
G. C. Martin Calgary. Alta. 

Dan McCowan, Banff, Alta. 

Lt.-Col. P. a. Moore. Banff, Alta. 

Carl Rungius, Banff and New York. 


L. W. Shulman, Calgary, Alta. 

Mrs. Jas. Simpson, Banff. Alta. 
Sydney R. Vallance, Calgary, Alta. 
Mrs. G. Vaux Jr.. Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Georges Vaux, Bryn Mawr. Pa. 


VI War 


Banff. 


J. M. Wardle, Ottawa. Ont. 

Peter Whyte, Banff, Alta. 

Walter D. Wilcox, Chevy Chase, Md. 
Mrs. a. O. Wheeler, Banff, Alta. 


TRAIL COMMITTEE 


Lt.-Col. P. A. Moore, Banff, Alta, 

Carl Rungius, Banff and New York 
L. W. Shulman, Calgary, Alta. 

Sydney R. > 


Peter Whyte, Banff. Alta. 
Superintendents of the Ban 
Yoho National Parks. 

:e, Calgary, Alta. 


CAMP SECRETARY & MISTRESS O 

Miss Jean Stewart, Fort Williai 


CEREMONIES 


OFFICIAL DOCTOR 

i. Somerville, Edmonton,. 
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